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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cow/fer. 
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SPENSER’S CONFESSION. 


HIS ONLY ENEMY. 


BY MRS. ARNOLD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BETTER THAN GOLD.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


* HEN we are married.” These were the 


words of Dr. Charles Kemp, which Allen 
Harford accidentally overheard. To him they had only 
one translation, the young doctor and Ruth Holland 
were engaged. He had evidently approved of his 


uncle’s selection of a wife, and had lost no time in | 
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improving the opportunities thrown in his way. 
Allen did not doubt that the handsome young doctor 
had alread succeeded in winning the prize for which 
his own heart had been yearning for years. While 
he had been silently nursing his love and hiding it 
away, another rival, more potent than Clarence 
Mosely, had taken possession of the place that should 


| have been his, and he had lost her, and nothing re- 


mained for him but to live his life lonely to the end. 
How those words had stung him, coming at the 
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moment when new hopes had been born to him, and 
he had been taking a brighter outlook upon life! 

Aunt Charity noted the change in his manner, and 
in her friendly solicitude might have embarrassed 
him with questions, but at that moment the door-bell 
rang, and he had only time to give her a hurried 
assurance that he was quite well, before they were 
interrupted by the entrance of Ruth Holland and 
Dr. CharlesKemp. As they came in, Ruth’s canary, 
which had been chirping almost unnoticed in its cage 
near the window, burst suddenly into a gush of song 
that was like a welcome to its mistress. The gay 
bird-melody jarred strangely upon Allen’s nerves, 
for what reason he could scarcely have explained 
even to himself; he only felt that he should have 
liked to cover the cage and silence the glad warbler 
whose notes seemed so utterly out of tune with his 
own mood. 

There was marked cordiality in the young doctor’s 
manner of greeting Allen, whose friendship he 
was really anxious to conciliate, but much to his 
disappointment these well-meant advances did not 
meet with the hearty response which he had counted 
upon from his previous knowledge of Allen Harford, 
whose character he had always held in the highest 
esteem. No positive fault could be found with Allen 
on the score of want of courtesy to the nephew of his 
old friend. His manner was scrupulously polite, but 
it had a repellent effect upon young Charles Kemp, 
and impressed him with its want of warmth. The 
doctor’s nephew was disappointed and a little pro- 
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these memories came back, making him realise more 
vividly all that he had lost in losing Ruth Holland. 
His very heart seemed to cry out for her in a great 
passion of yearning and regret, even while he was 
trying to appear careless and indifferent. He could 
not help hanging upon her words and drinking in 
the sound of her voice, in the old eager fashion, 
watching her face whenever he could do so without 
risk of being detected. Much to his relief, Aunt 
Charity and the young doctor kept up an animate! 
conversation, in which he was happily spared the 
necessity of taking part. Dr. Charles seemed intent 
upon drawing out the old lady, taking evident plea- 
sure in her remarks, which were many of them as 
pungent as they were original and unique. 

A few minutes before he took his leave, Allen 
found himself téte-d-téte with Ruth, thus securing 
a better opportunity for examining her face, which 
startled him by its deathly paleness, now that the 
flush of excitement had died out. It recalled to him 
Aunt Charity’s gloomy forebodings about the health 
of her niece, and gave him a sick feeling of appre- 
hension, such as he had often felt in connection with 
his brother Maurice. He noticed also dim lines of 
shadow lurking under the long lashes, his anxiety 
increasing in proportion as his observation was keen. 
He longed to talk to her about herself, but the sound 
of the young doctor’s animated voice acted as an 
effectual check to his display of solicitude. Instead 
of the anxious question that was trembling on his 
lips, he substituted a little polite commonplace about 


voked, but he was too good-humoured and too prac- | the weather, supplementing an allusion to her recent 
tical to allow it to influence his manner. Instead of | visit to the.Spensers with an inquiry concerning the 


bristling with aggressive 


self-consciousness and | statein which she had found the injured man. Ruth 


wounded self-importance, he passed over Allen’s | repeated the medical opinion which had been given 


curt civilities, and during the rest of the visit quietly | her by the,yourg doctor. 
accepted the less friendly relations which seemed to | recovery, Mr. Harford.” 


have been decided upon by the Deanfield manufac- 
turer. 

The young doctor was not the only member of the 
little party who was rendered uncomfortable by the 
indefinable something in Allen’s manner, which 
could not be easily understood or explained. 
gave Ruth a strange sense of deprivation and sudden 
pain, in which she fully realised the distance be- 
tween them, for it seemed to her that they were fur- 


ther removed now than they had been in the days | 


when he was her stepfather’s grave visitor. What 
was:it that made this change in Allen such a disap- 
pointment and ‘regret to her? and why was she so 
quick to feel the difference in his manner? This 
mental cross-examination brought a feeling of self- 
consciousness peculiarly distressing to a sensitive 
nature like Ruth Holland’s. It flamed her cheeks 
with hot colour and embarrassed her manner as she 
talked to Allen, and vainly tried to get up an interest 
in the small talk that was doing duty for conver- 
sation. 

Aunt Charity insisted upon the two gentlemen 
remaining to share their early tea, which was neatly 
laid in the back parlour by Ann. Ruth presided at 
the tray, impressing Allen by her shy grace, which 
forcibly reminded him of bygone afternoons at Fern- 
side, when he had been the honoured guest of Martin 
Orosse and little Ruth had kept them company, 
smiling as she poured out their tea, apparently well- 
pleased with the office which had been assigned her, 
and quite unconscious that she was supplying the 
charm which would help to make those visits so many 
golden holidays to Allen. He repressed a sigh as 


« 


| 
| 


‘* There is no hope of his 


‘‘IT am sorry to hear it,’ Allen responded, in 
what appeared to Ruth a tone of indifference, 
adding, ‘‘I understand from your aunt that his little 
daughter is one of your scholars.”’ 

‘** Yes ; she has attended one of my evening classes 


It | the last three months. Poor little Janey, I have been 


wishing myself rich for her sake, she is such a 
devoted little thing, and she will be left so friendless 


_in the world, for she has no relations to go to; 





the thought of her quite worries me.”’ 

Ruth did not know what good service she was 
doing for her young favourite when she made that 
mention of her to Allen—never imagined that those 
few words of hers would have for him all the force 
of a powerful appeal. He made a mental note of 
Janey Spenser’s name, but he disappointed Ruth by 
his manner of receiving-her communication. If she 
had known what a weary-hearted man he was when 
he went from her that afternoon she would have shrunk 
from judging him, even in her own thoughts. Some 
hours after the guests had gone Ruth suddenly re- 
verted to the subject, while sitting ¢é¢e-d-¢ete with her 
aunt. The old lady had just made some remark 
about their visitors, when Ruth availed herself of the 
opportunity. 

‘Tell me, aunt, did you remark a change in Mr. 
Harford’s manner to-day? I could not easily define 
it, but it struck me that there was a difference.” 

‘** Well, yes, I did, Ruth. He was much quieter 
than usual, and I thought he looked ill and worriet 
when he was sitting with me in the parlour, just 
before you and the doctor came in; but it’s easy to 
be accounted for, considering all the trouble he has 
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gone through since his uncle’s death. I dare say he 
was thinking of that wild, thoughtless brother of 
<1. 99 


7 

“Ah! I did not think of it in that light,” Ruth 
replied, thoughtfully. ‘‘It may be that trouble is 
making him more reserved, and his sympathies less 
accessible. I fancied that he listened rather coldly 
when I was telling him about little Janey Spenser ; 
infact, aunt, he was more formal and distant in his 
manner; at least, it appeared so to me.” 

At this point the old lady attentively scanned the 
face of her niece. ‘‘This change in Mr. Harford, 
whether real or imaginary, seems to have disturbed 
you, my dear.” 

Ruth’s face flushed, and she looked a little con- 
fused. ‘‘ You know the reason, aunt.” 

Miss Thorpe was not quite sure that she knew 
Ruth’s reason, but she did not say so, only listened 
quietly while her niece went on, ‘“‘ Papa had such a 
very high estimate of Mr. Harford, that I should 
be very sorry if-he fell short of it in any way.” 

“We can’t expect human nature to be perfect, 
Ruth. Still, if what you say is true, we can dis- 
pense with his visits. If his pride is getting the 
better of‘his senses, the less he comes here the better, 
and I would not think much of telling him so; nay, 
do not look so alarmed, my dear, I am not going to 
do anything of the kind until I think Mr. Harford 
merits it; at present I am inclined to believe you 
are mistaken. But come, my dear, you had better go 
to bed, for I see it is getting late, and I am sure you 
must be tired.” 

Ruth confessed she was, and a few minutes after- 
wards wished her aunt good-night. The old lady 
shook her head gravely as she looked after her 
niece. 

“T cannot tell what has put it into my head, but 
I believe the poor child has been unconsciously getting 
to care for him. Allen Harford might change his 
manner fifty times without her troubling if he was 
only a commonplace friend to her. I hope it is not 


the beginning of new trouble coming into her young 
life.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—BERNARD SPENSER’S CONFESSION. 


“Janey, Janey.” It was a very weak voice that 
called, weak from loss of blood and the utter prostra- 
tion of vital strength which had followed the internal 
hemorrhage that made Bernard Spenser’s case hope- 
less from the first. Dr. Kemp had been unremitting 
in his attentions to the sufferer, in conjunction with 
his nephew and partner, whose surgical skill and 
disinterested professional zeal rendered very efficient 
help. Some of the neighbours had ventured to assert 
that it would have been better if the injured man 
had been carried to the infirmary instead of his own 
cottage ; but even the most thougthless and unfeeling 
among them shrank from naming it a second time in 
the presence of the child-nurse, whose devotion to her 
father touched every heart. The benevolent old 
doctor, and his equally benevolent wife, took pity 
upon the utter friendlessness of the unfortunate man, 
so singularly unpopular that he did not seem to 
have gained the esteem of any human being, or 
attached any one to him except his little daughter. 
Their immediate necessities had been relieved, 
thanks to Dr. Kemp, whose penetration had disco- 
vered the slender state of the family finances. In 





addition to such help as he had given, there was a 
donation of good things from Quarry Farm, for Ruth 
Holland had managed to enlist the interest of Sarah 
Chiffin in behalf of her favourite scholar. 

‘Janey, Janey,” the weak voice repeats, now 
grown a little querulous in its tone; ‘‘ are you ever 
coming back to me? it seems such a time since you 
went downstairs.” 

He was answered by the appearance of the ehild, 
who came in carrying a cup and plate. ‘I am here, 
father; I only went down to get you some beef-tea 
and some jelly.” 

‘‘That is my good little girl; you will keep near 
me, whatever may be said. Don’t let any one per- 
suade you to leave me while I—I—live.”” He spoke 
with difficulty, his hands twitching nervously at the 
coverlet, and his dark eyes, which now looked un- 
naturally large for his face, watching her with the 
strangely apprehensive look which seemed to have 


| grown into them since the burning of the factory. 








From the first moment that he recovered conscious- 


| ness after his fit of insensibility, his mind had been 


disturbed by the fear of being removed against his 
will to the infirmary, and separated from his daughter. 
It became more and more difficult to reassure him on 
this point, to which he clung with painful persistence, 
his anxiety increasing as his strength failed. It was 


| pitiful to see how anxiously he watched the faces of 


the visitors who came about his bed, some drawn 
there by curiosity, but most of them influenced 
by worthier motives, the desire to be of use to the 
poor little child. It was in vain that Janey strove to 
turn the current of her father’s thoughts and calm 
down the feverish excitement which always left him 
so much worse after the fitful fire had burnt itself 
out. ‘If I get worse, Janey, they may want to 
have me taken to the hospital; the doctor himself 
may say it’s for my good, but it won’t be; it would 
only hasten my death. I don’t want any one but 
you about me, Janey, and if I get light-headed and 
say strange things, you mustn’t think anything of 
them, and don’t repeat anything you may have heard 
me say, not even to Miss Holland, your pretty lady, 
as you call her.” 

It was the afternoon on which Ruth Holland and 
Dr. Kemp’s nephew had accidentally met at Bernard 
Spenser’s cottage. After their departure the sufferor 
had become entirely restless and fretful, and his little 
nurse found the task of soothing him beyond her power. 
It was with difficulty that she persuaded him to take 
a little of the jelly before he sank into a short sleep, 
so disturbed and broken that it seemed to be only 
another phase of the feverish agitation which had 
distressed Janey throughout the afternoon. At-the 
instigation of the old doctor, one of the neighbours 
had promised to assist Janey in nursing her father, 
but the invalid had shown such a strong repugnance 
to her presence, that the woman kept out of his sight 
as much as possible. 

He awoke with a start, apparently little refreshed. 
The sun had set, and the lengthening spring twilight 
had closed in, spreading over the sky a soft grey veil, 
that shut out the last gleams of crimson and _ gold 
which had lingered behind. The dim light of the small 
oil-lamp showed the child, as she passed to and fro, 
her little hands deftly busy as usual, putting every- 
thing in order with as much care and forethought as 
if she had been a woman of experience. She went 
and came so noiselessly, moving about the room as 
though she had been shod with velvet. 

xXx2 
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Theslight sound made by the invalid when he awoke 
was heard at once, and in a moment brought the 
faithful little nurse to the side of the bed with the 
anxious question whether he felt any better after his 
sleep. 

“No, Janey ; it doesn’t seem to have rested me; 
I feel very weary, and the pain is no easier; if the 
old doctor would only give me something for that ; 
but no doubt he’s doing his best. I’m afraid, Janey, 
that—that it’s not all right with me. I watched the 
doctor’s face when he came to-day, and saw nothing 
to make me hope I was getting well; I fear I am 
dying.” 

“Don’t say that, father; oh, don’t give yourself 
up and leave me behind.” 

It was pitiful to see the anguish that quivered in 
every muscle of the man’s face as the child spoke, 
anguish that seemed to have already forecast for him 
the pain of the last parting from all that he had 
clung to in the world, the one earthly love which had 
saved him from utter wreck. He shuddered, and 
made a feeble effort to return her caress, as his 
faltering voice answered, ‘‘I can’t help it, Janey, 
the thought will come, and it frightens me.” 

‘Qh, father, if you can’t stop here, I will ask God 
to let me go with you, and I shall see dear mother 
-gain. I would rather die than be left to grow up 
with nobody to love me. You are not like a bad 
man, dear father, so you need not be afraid to die; 
mother wasn’t.” 

A low moan broke from the pale lips of the 
sufferer, an expression in which there was as much 
mental as bodily pain. He murmured some words 
which were indistinct to Janey, who had hushed her 
sobs and was crying withthe quiet womanly self-repres- 
sion which circumstances had helped to educate in her. 
Presently she caught the meaning of some of his 
words. 

‘My poor little girl, it will be dreadful to leave 
her behind, for I don’t know one that I can ask to 
take care of her, not one, for I have made no friends, 
no friends.” 

He repeated the last words with a weary sigh, 
closing his eyes as though the utter desolation of the 
picture made his heart sick. It was then that Janey 
laid her moistened cheek against his, and whispered, 
softly, ‘‘God takes care of us, father, and he is 
better than a world full of friends.” 

There was no response, except a faint pressure of 
the srnall hand. He lay with closed eyes, motion- 
less and still, as if from exhaustion. His child’s 
words had been an unconscious reproach to him, 
bringing vividly back the memory of his wasted life, 
with all that belonged to the past, from which he was 
anxious-to escape, even in thought. As he listened 
to the little voice which he loved so well, a sick long- 
ing came over him, a longing to feel the same assur- 
ance of God’s protection and care as she had, to have 
some hope that might be a sustaining ptop in his 
time of sore need, and help to fill that terrible void 
in his soul which made the way so dark to him. 
Janey’s mother had been a Christian, and, while she 
lived, had exercised a Christian’s influence in begin- 
ning the training of her child. The memory of his 
doad wife seemed strangely real to him that night. 
He thought of her as he had never thought since the 
first days of his widowhood. He relaxed his clasp 
of the girl’s hand, but he did not speak nor open his 
eyes. 

Janev knew that he was not asleep, but she also 
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kept silent, and settled patiently in her seat by the 
bed, to watch and wait until it was time to measure 
out the medicine. So the evening drew on, and the 
shadows lengthened in the room where the stillness 
seemed to grow almost oppressive. It had the effect 
of sharpening sounds from the street below, makin 
the ticking of the Dutch clock at the head of the 
stairs unpleasantly loud and distinet. 

Suddenly Bernard Spenser opened his eyes, and 
said, feebly, in a voice that trembled with excite- 
ment, ‘‘ Janey, give me another drink. Now, listen 
tome. I feel that I have not long to live, and I 
can’t die until I have seen Mr. Harford. I must see 
him, for I have something on my mind, something 
that I can tell only to him.” 

For a few seconds he lay still, breathing hard, and 
with great difficulty. 

‘* Dear father ”—Janey tried hard to repress her 
sobs—‘‘ don’t excite yourself. It is doing you harm, 
and I—I want you to try and get well. Oh, do try, 
father, for sometimes doctors are deceived. I will 
work for yeu ever so hard.”’ 

‘“Work for me!” He dwelt regretfully upon 
her words. ‘‘ My poor Janey, you have had so little 
time for play. Ever since your poor mother’s death 
you have shared my burden. My poor child, this 
world’s trouble came too early into your young life, 
and has made a woman of you too soon.” 

‘‘ Don’t, dear father, talk like that; it makes’ me 
ery, and—and you know I love to work for you.” 

He looked at her pitifully for a few moments. 
Then his thoughts seemed to wander back to the 
subject that was troubling his mind. Occasionally 
she could see his lips move, as though he was talking 
to himself. Only once the pale-faced little watcher 
overheard a few broken sentences—“ All for revenge 
—it-has returned upon myself—will he forgive me?” 

Janey fancied his mind was wandering, and she 
began to get frightened. She stole quietly out of the 
room and glanced at the clock. It was time for her 
to give him his medicine. As she went back into 
the room the dying man turned his face towards 
her, and asked, eagerly, ‘‘Have you been, Janey? 
Will he come—tell me, will he come ?”’ 

She knew at once what it was he meant. ‘I 
haven’t been yet, father. It would be no use, because 
the factory has been closed long since.” 

‘Ah, yes! I didn’t think it was so late.” He 
paused for an instant, then added, earnestly, ‘‘ You 
will go for him, Janey; you'll not let me die without 
seeing him?” 

‘Yes, father, I'll go whenever you wish. Here’s 
your medicine. Oh, I do hope it will make you 


, well.” 


She had just replaced the glass on the table when 
a low knock at the street-door attracted her atten- 
tion. It was a very welcome sound to poor Janey. 
She gladly hurried down the stairs and opened the 
door, thinking it might be the kindly neighbour who 
had shared her weary vigils of the past few days. In 
her eager haste she had forgotten to bring a light 
with her, and was somewhat surprised to find that 
the visitor was a stranger. 

‘“‘ Are you Janey Spenser ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir.” As she replied she glanced up into 
the speaker’s face, trying to penetrate the darkness, 
but could distinguish nothing beyond the dim out- 
line of a man’s figure. 

‘‘ How is your father to-night ?” 

‘‘ He is dreadfully bad, sir.” There was a tremulous 
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quaver in her voice that touched the heart of her 
questioner. 

‘‘T should like to see your father, my child,” he 
said, kindly, ‘if it is possible.” 

‘‘ Who are you, sir?” 

‘“Mr. Harford.” 

He had no time to add anything more, for, to his 
surprise, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I’m so glad, so very 
glad. God must have sent you, sir, for my father 
wants to see you. He says he can’t die until he has 
told you something.” 

Allen Harford silently followed her into the house, 
wondering what it could be that Bernard Spenser 
had to tell him. He waited outside the door of the 
room while Janey went in and informed her father 
of his arrival. He saw the child bend over the bed 
and heard her whisper something. 

‘‘Here, Janey, did you say he was here? I—I 
almost wish I hadn’t sent now, for I am afraid to see 
him.” 

Low as the words were spoken, Allen overheard 
them, and at once entered the room, saying, earnestly, 
“‘You need not be afraid, Spenser; if there is any- 
thing I can do to relieve your mind, I will gladly 
do it.” 

The dying man made a vain effort to raise himself, 
then lay still, gasping and fighting for his breath. 
Janey grew deadly pale, and with clasped hands 
she turned her frightened little face pleadingly to 
Allen, as though mutely imploring him to try and 
relieve her father. 

Allen glanced hastily at the bottle of medicine on 
the table, read the instructions on the label, then 
poured out a dose, and cautiously gave a little of it 
to the sufferer. As soon as Bernard Spenser was 
sufficiently recovered to listen, Allen Harford bent 


over him and repeated his words, “If there is any- 
thing I can do to relieve your mind, Spenser, I will 
gladly do it.” 

“You think so now, sir, because you don’t know 


how I have—’” He paused and glanced at his 
daughter. Allen knew at once what it was he 
wanted, and he whispered to Janey, ‘‘ Leave us 
together for a few minutes, my dear.” 

As soon as she was gone, the sick man went on 
falteringly. ‘‘She doesn’t know, sir, how bad I have 
been, how I have injured you, and I’m thinking it 
will go hard with her when she gets to know, as she 
will do after I am gone. You will not tell her 
before, sir?” 

“No, I will not tell her, Spenser; but you forget 
that I do not even know what it is that seems to be 
such a burden on your mind. If it is some wrong 
that you have done me, don’t let it trouble you any 
longer, for I freely forgive you, whatever it may be.” 

Allen could see that the excitement of the interview 
was exercising a bad effect upon the unfortunate man, 
and he was anxious to relieve the evident anxiety 
that was preying upon his mind. 

“‘T--T don’t deserve to be forgiven, sir; and I 
can’t believe in it until I have told you that I wilfully 
set fire to the factory.” 

_ Allen recoiled, stared fora moment at the prostrate 
figure before him, then said in a voice, almost as 
agitated as Bernard Spenser’s, ‘Is this true, Spenser? 
Do you really know what you are saying?” 

“It’s too true, sir. I did it out of revenge for 
being, as J thought, wrongfully dismissed.” 

“Poor Maurice! poor Maurice!” As Allen uttered 
these words he sank down into the chair by the bed- 
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side and buried his face in his hands. Bernard 
Spenser pleaded hard to be forgiven, but there was 
no answer to his prayer, for Allen Harford sat silent 
and self-absorbed in his own troubled thoughts, that 
took him back to the night of his brother’s strange 
flight and the finding of his letter. He was still 
sitting in the same bowed posture when a knock at 
the door roused him. He rose hastily, and, turning 
to the dying man, said, ‘“‘I forgive ygu, Spenser, for 
the wrong you have done me, and for the greater 
wrong you did my brother in trying to hide your 
guilt by accusing him, knowing as you did that he 
was innocent. It was a cruel, selfish act; but I am 
not going to reproach you now.” 

There was a long-drawn sigh that seemed to relieve 
the laboured breathing; then came the murmured 
words that Allen had to bend his head to hear dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘God bless you, sir; and may He forgive 
me for all the evil I have done!” 

Allen added a silent amen, in which every vestige 
of indignation against the conscience-stricken man 
melted away. 

At that moment Janey, whose repeated knocking 
had not been noticed, timidly opened the door and 
entered the room. Her father glanced mournfully 
at her wan little face for a few moments, then said, 
brokenly, ‘‘ My poor little girl; she will soon be all 
alone in the world. She is the only one who cares 
for me, and will love me to the end. You won’t tell 
her, sir, until all’s over?” 

“If I can help it, she shall never know; but I 
must clear my brother’s name. If it will be any 
comfort to you, Spenser, I promise to be a friend to 
your little daughter as long as I live.” 

There was the sound of a suppressed sob as the 
suffering man made a feeble effort to turn his face 
towards Allen, but a relieved satisfied look came into 
the sunken eyes, as though a crushing burden of 
anxiety had been mercifully lifted from the oppressed 
spirit, and then, likethe stilling of troubled waters, 
a restful calm stole over the face upon which death 
was already setting its seal. 





SPIRITUALISM. 
I. 


S Rea are some very worthy people who believe 
in what they call Spiritualism, and who do not 
object to be called Spiritualists; but they have no 
very clear notion of what these words mean. Their 
position is more a protest against Materialism than 
any positive and intelligent belief. That there are 
other agencies than the mere successions of phe- 
nomena in the world around us, reason admits and 
revelation teaches. But that these agencies are 
under the control of man only credulity supposes. 
Honest spiritualists will be grateful for every at- 
tempt to protect the credulous and simple from the 
craft of imposture. ‘ 
It is a melancholy fact that some such ignis fatuus 
as ‘‘ Spiritualism ”’ has ever had a firm hold upon a 
certain class of credulous persons. The epidemic 
delusion which is known to-day under this compre- 
hensive title has existed and been a source of per- 
plexity to man in all ages and under widely different 
names. Instead of the advance of education tramp- 
ling under foot the superstitions and vagaries begot 
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_ of weak and crafty minds, we find reputed sensible 
men and women of the nineteenth century bowing 
before the ‘‘ bogies”’ of their childhood—nay, worse, 
for the spirits of fairy lore are graceful, and the 
ghosts of old, if ghastly, were at least respectable, 
which is more than can bo said of the “ controls” 
of a modern séance. 

Nothing startles some people. Say the spirits are 
untruthful. Granted! ‘Tricky, vain, and imbecile. 
Right again! Capable of much mischief and little 
good. All this is true! Say that the communications 
of our ethereal visitors are often wildly and wickedly 
absurd. That is quite correct! But these are only 
some of the inexplicable problems of spiritualism, 
concludes the devout believer. 

If. the spiritualists confined their attention to 
turning tables and other tricks for amusing the idle 
and the credulous, we should not deal seriously with 
them; but they profess to establish a new religion 


and a new morality, the claims of which we must | 


consider. 

The new dispensation had its beginning in Ame- 
rica. It first attracted public notice from the pro- 
phecies of Andrew Jackson Davis, commonly known 
as ‘‘ The Poughkeepsie Seer.” Rejecting ordinary 
beliefs of the Christian community, he yet had faith 


in the various teachings of Confucius, Zoroaster, Mo- | 


hammed, Fourier, and Swedenborg. All these he 
mixed up in a ‘‘mad jumble,” in works said to have 
been dictated whilst in ‘‘ the trance state,”’ but which 
are far more likely to owe their paternity to his 
amanuensis, one Dr. William Fishbough. Davis, a 
compound of insanity, ignorance, and shrewdness— 
perhaps the latter predominating—about the year 
1846 predicted that ‘ere long the communication 
with the spirit world would take the form of a living 
demonstration,” and he paved the way for this by 
his pretended visits to ‘‘the spheres.’’ His rhap- 
sodical rubbish, however, bore fruit, and the “ living 
demonstration’ came in the Shape of: raps upon a 
bedpost in a cottage at Hydesville, New York. 
These rappings had, it must be confessed, a strong 
family likeness to the spirit-taps obtained by little 
Mary Parsons, of Cock Lane, some hundred and fifty 
years before. The phenomenal rappings of Hydes- 
ville, too, were produced by the agency of children 
—Margaret and Kate Fox, aged respectively twelve 
and nine years—and took at the outset a similar form 
to the Cock Lane Ghost fraud, as (when a code of 
signals had been arranged) the spirit of a murdered 
pedler astounded the assembled rusties by recounting 
the circumstances of the crime by which his earth- 
life was ended some years before, and hinting that 
his body lay ‘‘down among the coals” in the cellar. 
Nothing came of this story; the spirit was discreetly 
reticent as to its name, and though an exploring 
party dug up some bones (probably placed there to 
be discovered), no skull was found, and, indeed, it 
appears very doubtful whether they were human 
remains at all. The story was reproduced at 
Rochester shortly afterwards, when the spirit of 
another murdered pedler told its sad end on earth. 
There was something like corroboration of this, for a 
packman had disappeared somewhat mysteriously 
trom that part of the country a short time before ; 
but, after all, the ghost’s story concluded badly, for 
the missing pedler had the audacity to return in the 
flesh—not from the earth, but the provinces—shortly 
after the revelations by his spirit. 

This little rift in the lute might easily be supposed 


to have rendered mute the music of the “ invisibles,” 
for a little time, at least. But not so! The rapping 
went on more briskly than ever, and thousands flocked 
to hold communion with departed friends through 
the medium of “‘ the Rochester knockings,’”’ to which 
place the Fox girls were removed after the first flush 
of success. 

Table-rapping having proved a paying specula- 

tion, table-turning was discovered, and brought more 
golden grist to the mediumistic mill, and from this 
time forward spiritualism was a progressive institu- 
tion. Persons who had never been known to travel 
out of their old rut of stupidity were said to have 
become suddenly possessed of an abnormal power, 
and developed into ‘“‘mediums.’” Some became 
speaking mediums, being, as they averred, merely 
passive instruments for the transmission of spirit 
thoughts. Others were declared to have written 
without their own volition, and of matters apparently 
beyond their knowledge, or in languages unknown 
to them (or any one else, possibly). These ‘“ mes- 
sages’’ frequently bore the signatures of the de- 
parted. Some painted pictures, or played upon 
| musical instruments, in the trance, having at other 
‘times no such skill; and all these forms of spirit 
| manifestation kept the mill going steadily. 
But the institution—by this time named ‘The 
| Pantheon of Progress’””—must perforce keep supply- 
ing novelties, and we shall have an opportunity of 
| judging how far it has advanced. The first rush of 
| mediocrities into the medial profession being over, 
| out of the ruck of good, bad, and indifferent spirit- 
| jugglers infesting the New World came some bright 
| particular stars, who, after trying their prentice 
| hands upon their own countrymen, favoured England 
| with their presence. Daniel Douglas Home—* The 
| Mystic Sensitive ’—was one of the earliest to create 
| any great sensation on this side the Atlantic. He 
was said to be a poor man, who never received gifts 
of money for his “ gift”’ of mediumship, and yet the 
spirits took great care of him, and saw that he did 
not want for anything. Generous spirits! they in- 
structed an old lady named Lyon that she was to 
look upon the sensitive being as her heir, and make 
over some £30,000 in cash (to begin with) to that 
same innocent young medium through whom this 
convenient spirit communication came! The lady 
acted up to her departed husband’s wishes (conveyed 
by raps upon a table), but subsequently repented, 
and forced the “seer,” by process of law, to hand 
back the money. 

The best feats accomplished by this medium were 
the handling of red-hot coals, which may be seen in 
a booth at any fair; the elongation of his own body 
(a pantomime trick); and his “levitation,”’ for which 
latter wonder ‘‘Punch” christened him “ Airy 
Daniel.”’ These performances—‘“ miracles,” his fol- 
lowers called them—were always available when the 
circle was composed of believers, but, as usual, semi- 
darkness was requisite for the greater part of such 
‘‘ manifestations.” ‘‘ Sceptics” never witnessed any 
‘‘phenomena” worthy of scientific examination, so 
they remained unconverted. It was only a favoured 
few who, attending his séances in a state of mental 
hallucination, could recognise the “‘ miracles; ”’ per- 
sons without the blinkers of spiritualism upon them 
(Sir David Brewster, for example) saw only some 
very ordinary conjuring tricks. 

The mental state of some of Home’s followers may 
| be guessed from Lord Lindsay’s celebrated account 
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of the most noted ‘‘ levitation” of that medium. ‘I 
was sitting’’ (at night), wrote his lordship, ‘‘ with 
Mr. Home and Lord Adare, and a cousin of his. 
During the sitting Mr. Home went into a trance, 
and in that state was carried out of the window in 
the room next to where we were, and was brought in 
at our window;” according to which statement 
Home must have been in two places at one time, a 
thing quite as likely as such purposeless flotation. 
We suppose Lord Lindsay’s story to be a piece of 
banter or waggery, but the belief of it by many 


- readers proves the readiness to be deceived by any 


nonsense. 

Every medium has his day, and Home’s star 
paling, he has since retired into more private life, 
only favouring us with a book about himself at 
intervals, in the last of which he is still depicted by 
the too flattering limner as having all the Virtues. 
He certainly has one—a publisher ! * 

After Daniel Home, the Davenport Brothers, also 
imported from America, came upon the scene, with a 
brilliant reputation in their own country. One had 
been carried by invisible agency across the Niagara 
river; the other had taken advantage of the same 
mysterious locomotion to travel a distance of some 
sixty miles. They said so themselves, and who could 
doubt the veracity of those newspaper boys of 
Buffalo! As well might we contest the fact of stout 
Mrs. Guppy, guided by spirits, flying over London ; 
or Mr. Herne, after an aerial flight, being deposited 
in a state of unconsciousness, and ‘‘like a bundle of 
rags,” in a back street at Islington! True, no one 
saw any of these persons while en route, but if they 
had been seen there would be little merit in believ- 
ing. 

‘The Davenports had, before visiting England, 


raised spirit forms, one—‘‘ George Brown ’’—bring- 
ing with him the usual cock(lane)-and-bull story of 
murder, which stood investigation as little as did the 


pedlers’ ghosts of Hydesville and Rochester. These 
spiritual effects, however, were not introduced by the 
“boys” to an English audience, who at that time 
had scarcely been educated up to such apoint. Their 
spirits were content to ‘‘ manifest”? here with the 
now well-known rope-tying tricks; and when the 
‘‘ tests? were too severe, even for these accomplished 
experts, the “‘ mediums’’ were fain to fall back upon 
that old refuge of their class, and declare that, the 
circle not being sympathetic, the spirits were coy! 

The Davenports were the first to moot that conve- 
nient fiction of the spirits requiring darkness in their 
efforts to enlighten mankind. These dark séances 
have greatly helped the cause of the mediums, but 
sudden light thrown upon such séances has had pain- 
ful results to mediumistic reputations, and even the 
ghosts have been in the shade through the ‘“‘ per- 
verse’’ efforts of investigators, as we shall see. 

The first to introduce “spirit faces” in England 
to a chentéle rapidly becoming educated, free from 
prejudice, and eager for ‘“‘ phenomena,” was Miss 
Florence Cook, of Hackney. This precocious girl, 
at sixteen years of age, introduced a great ghost 
sensation in the “ materialisation of Katey King,” a 
spirit whose ‘earth-life’’ had closed in 1660, and 
who had consequently passed some two hundred 
years in the ‘‘spheres”’ of which spiritualists are so 
fond of talking. _ ‘‘ Katey King” had several pecu- 
liarities. Though a native of this country when it 
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was really ‘‘merrie England,” and had not got so 
much of the veneer of ge her appearance and 
manners were decidedly those of to-day; and this 
same ‘‘ Katey,”’ when she appeared at the call of the 
Holmeses in America, had changed the colour of her 
hair—this after the manner of the moderns also! 
‘‘ Katey,” though, stood splendid tests. One “sci- 
entist’’ has felt the spirit’s pulse, and further pro- 
ceeded to ascertain its reality by a chaste salute! He 
had “Katey” photographed, too; and, if we mis- 
take not, there is a picture extant where the F.R.s. is 
depicted with the lovely—but to our mind too sub- 
stantial—spirit upon his arm; and a less striking 
resemblance of the ghostly ‘“‘ Katey” to the modern 
medium would be more satisfactory. This difficulty, 
however, was got over by the scientific investigator 
and others vouching that they had seen spirit and 
medium at one and the same time, which fact, if we 
could forget how easily silvered glass will procure 
such a result, or how useful a well-made-up 
‘“‘double” of the medium would be, might even go 
far to convince us. Unfortunately, the likeness of 
“Katey King” to a Mrs. White, at Philadelphia, 
subsequently led to an awkward exposé, of which 
more hereafter. 


** How pure of heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thoughts would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead,” 


sings our poet-laureate; but it is a remarkable fact, 
and one which in no way affects the belief of the true 
followers of this peculiar faith, that nearly every 
medium of note, and a great number of very obscure 
‘servants of the spirits,” have most of them been 
detected in imposture. An unbiassed man who goes 
to a séanee will rarely fail to detect, or guess at, the 
modus operandi of the medium and his accomplices. 
Of old we had the grey-bearded and sedate magi- 
cian, with his divining-rod, his muttered abracadabra, 
and his circle drawn upon the ground. The modern 
spiritual wizard dispenses with the robes and wand, 
and appears in modern dress; incantations give place 
to the more business-like (because more entertaining) 
‘‘ patter” of the professed conjuror; but the ‘‘ circle” 
is there, in another sense to that used by the ancient 
ghost-raisers, and a more useful one, too, in that it 
keeps away too curious hands. The sitters with our 
descendants of Dr. Dee, at a séance where ‘‘ test con- 
ditions’ are in vogue (tests are calculated to serve 
the purpose of avoiding exposure rather than pre- 
venting imposture), hold hands or fingers, and are 
so put beyond the temptation of touching, and the 
security of strangers in this direction is carefully 
looked after by the spirits, who, before ‘‘ manifest- 
ing,” completely isolate them by changing their posi- 
tions next to “‘ safe’? men—we will not be harsh, and 
say ‘‘ accomplices.’’ Even then the medium is anxious 
lest ‘‘ sceptics ’’? should see too much, and if these be 
eager for investigation, the ‘‘ phenomena” may not 
be forthcoming, and a séance break up, after a weary 
two hours in darkness, without the spirits manifest- 
ing. In this case the ‘‘invisibles” cannot get up 
enough ‘‘ power” for materialisation. ‘Test condi- 
tions ’’—which imply that the medium is placed in 
such a position, by being tied, held, or otherwise 
secured, beyond the presumption of being able to 
personate the spirits himself—are not by any means 
insisted upon by spiritualists ; these generally leave 
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a medium free, considering it an indignity to employ 
tests, and consequently are rewarded for their confi- 
dence. 

Spiritualists earnestly insist upon compliance with 
the ‘‘conditions” of a séance. To break through 
these, it was wont to be gravely asserted, was to 
expose the medium to danger, the shock to the 
system being so great that the sensitive being might 
even die in consequence. Such a lamentable contre- 
temps has never happened, but the theory is so far 
true that some of the media have been in danger—of 
the treadmill—by the wilful investigations of sceptics. 

It would be a wearisome and an ungracious task 
to give details of all these records of human craft and 
credulity. The impositions have taken many forms. 
One medium would read your closed letter; but it 
came out in evidence that he had to steam the enve- 
lope to get at its contents first. Another would pro- 
duce manifestations—in the dark— at a considerable 
distance from where she sat, even though her dress 
was nailed to the floor, and it might be supposed 
that she could not stir. Alas, for feminine duplicity ! 
That young lady slipped off her costume-skirt at the 
waist, and so was at liberty to perform the wonders, 
and could resume it when they ceased! Another 
fair, but particularly false, one, proved to her willing 
dupes that manifestations were produced in the dark- 
ness, though she clapped her hands the whole time, 
as a guarantee that she did nothing to assist the 
‘‘phenomena.” Sad agzin to relate, when the lights 


were extinguished, the little lady ceased clapping 
her hands, but kept up the sound, and the deception, 
by striking one upon her forehead, thus leaving the 
other hand free to bang tambourines, strum a guitar, 
waft a fan in the faces of the sitters, pinch their 
knees, or pull their whiskers, as we are expected to 


believe the spirits behave when they ‘revisit the 
glimpses of the moon.’’ And this was accepted by 
people of supposed sanity as of supernatural origin! 

One young lady still finds favour with the ‘‘be- 
lievers”’ in London, in spite of an awkward expo- 
sure. Through the curiosity of a true daughter of 
Eve, who pulled aside the curtain at an aperture in 
which a spirit face had just appeared, the young 
lady was discovered standing upon a chair, with the 
ghostly head-gear still surmounting her pale face. 
And when “Annie Morgan,” or ‘Katey King” 
(known by both names—for the spirits, like ordi- 
nary mortals, are not always satisfied without an 
alias), was ‘‘ fully materialised” upon one occasion, 
and a rude investigator put his arms round the spirit, 
he created great consternation, for it was found that 
he embraced the not quite fully developed form of 
little Florry, and had his whiskers pulled vigorously 
by that enraged medium ! 

One ‘servant of the spirits,” standing upon a 
chair to which he had been bound, and with the 
ropes still about him, to present his face as a ghostly 
one at the window of the cabinet, was caught by, 
and left dangling upon, an envious nail, from which 
his ‘familiar’? could not release him, and he was 
forced to call in mortal aid to cut the knot. 

When a syringe filled with ink has been discharged 
at a “spirit arm” projected from a cabinet, the 
medium’s arm, strangely enough, has been found 
discoloured at the close of the séance. One investi- 
gator, aware of the tricks played, placed lampblack 
upon his hair, and the spirits (as is their wont, it 
seems) having given it a tug in the dark, were found 
to have transferred the colouring matter, in some 





mysterious way, to the medium’s hand. In like 
manner, a gentleman whose moustache had been 
newly dyed attended a séance, and, in semi-darkness, 
what professed to be his deceased wife came and 
tenderly kissed him; but, when the light was pro- 
cured, the lady medium—perfectly ‘‘ passive,” as she 
had remained all through the manifestations, of course 
—had a dark rim round her mouth! 

But of all the spirits who have led te the downfall 
of the media, there is none to compare with his cele- 
brated ghostship, ‘‘ John King.” He has been known 
to spiritualists for several years, and has helped them 
through some, and into many, difficulties. ‘ John” 
does not appear to have been a reputable character 
in earth-life, as, according to his own account, he 
was a buccaneer in the reign of Charles 1, and we 
learn also, from the same authority, that his real 
name was ‘Sir Henry Morgan.” The disreputable 
traits of ‘‘ John’s”’ career in the flesh went with him 
when he quitted hisearthly tenement. He is a lover 
of horse-play, a practical joker of the most pronounced 
type; he is the most fluent patterer, and eclipses 
Proteus in his power of changing voice, features, 
complexion, stature, and build. When Mr. Charles 
Williams introduces him he is marvellously like the 
medium. When Mr. Herne calls him from the vasty 
deep he has changed to a figure whose prototype 
would be a Smithfield salesman or jobber. This 
last-named medium, indeed, has been hardly used by 
‘« John,”’ who shamefully deserted him. The medium 
was “ materialising” splendidly, when a sceptic 
turned the gas on full, and found the unfortunate 
Herne with two yards of tarletan arranged round his 
head turban-wise, and covering him in front down to 
the thighs, while newspapers tied round his legs 
served for the spirit’s pantaloons ! 

‘‘John’s’’ daughter—the before-mentioned ‘‘ Katey 
King ”—madea sad end also. After leaving England 
and the control of Miss Cook, she reappeared in 
America, with Mr. and Mrs. Holmes as cicerones. 
There she created a furore for a time, but in an evil 
hour it was noticed that a widow named White not 
only resembled ‘‘ Katey,” but a quantity of jewellery 
in her possession was recognised as that which some 
admirers with more money than wit had presented 
to the supposed spirit, and which it wore at the 
séances. This American ‘‘ Katey” also differed in 
appearance from her English namesake as much as 
did Mrs. White from Florence Cook; and the story 
of their earth-lives from year to year, though they 
tallied in the main, could not be dovetailed in some 
very material particulars. Notwithstanding this, the 
reality of ‘‘ Katey”? was believed in by some clever 
men for a time, amongst whom was the late Robert 
Dale Owen. The fact of the Holmeses having been 
previously detected in trickery at London did not 
have any deterrent effect upon American spiritualistic 
society, which, until this overwhelming crash came, 
had received them with open arms. 

We are indebted to the mediumistic Mr. Home for 
particulars as to the mode adopted by some young 
ladies in his profession for the production of a spirit- 
form. A muslin veil is compressed into a small com- 
pass, and secreted beneath the medium’s gown. This 
latter is specially made to slip off quickly, and then 
the veil is thrown over the white underclothing, and 
entirely covers the body, the costume of the supposed 
denizen of another sphere being completed by pin- 
ning a handkerchief round the head, which keeps 
back the hair. 
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THE KORAN AND THE BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR ROBERTSON, LATE OF BEYROUT 


vV.—LAWS OF 


M OHAMMEDAN writers distinguish in their 
religion between what is Jmdn, or faith, and 
what is Din, or practice. In regard to the former, 
we have seen that there was a progress or growth in 
the prophet’s time, and a fuller development under 
his successors. In regard to the latter, of which we 
have now to speak, the same thing took place. The 
terms of the first pledge of Akaba (given in Sura Ix. 
12), and the account given by the refugees to Abys- 
sinia of the religion they had embraced, show that 
in the earlier stage of Islam the believers were held 
together by a few articles of faith, and the praetice of 
a few rules of morality, as a protest against the errors 
of the time. But with the settlement in Medina, as 
doctrine took a more independent and distinct shape, 
so the new community was more free, or rather more 
compelled, to assume’an organised form. The first 
mosque was built on the spot on which the prophet’s 
camel knelt for him to dismount in the City of 
Refuge ; the refugees and their helpers had to be 
incorporated into one compact brotherhood; Islam 
took shape as a commonwealth, with internal ar- 
rangements and external relations to be provided for. 
Hence the Medina Suras are full of revelations regu- 
lating the growing necessities of the faithful, and by 
the time of.the prophet’s death the outlines of a civil, 
as well as religious, order were clearly defined. 

It must be remembered that, in the Mohammedan 
view, religion and worship are the same thing, and 
that all that the prophet has communicated from 


God, whether it relates to faith or practice, is of 


equal authority.* When a contradiction occurs in 
the Koran, the interpreters fall back on the principle 
of abrogation, on which a later utterance supersedes 
an earlier and inconsistent one. And recent apolo- 
gists claim for many of the prescriptions of the 
Koran that, having been called forth by special and 
temporary circumstances, they ceased to be binding 
when the circumstances changed.t But looking to 
Mohammed’s persistent assertion of his apostleship, 
and the solemn manner in which he gave forth all the 
Suras, we cannot doubt that he understood his utter- 
ances to be authoritative laws, both on points of 
faith and practice. The Koran undertakes to lay 
down, under divine sanction, rules for morality, 
ceremony, civil and criminal laws,—all, in short, 
which is incumbent on the individual Muslim and 
necessary to a Mohammedan society. A modern 
Mohammedan State, in fact, claims to be a continua- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Medina, and the suc- 
cessor of the prophet is at once Emir el Mu minin 
(Commander of the Faithful) and Jmam el Din (Chief 
of the Religion). 

No doubt the modern representatives of the pro- 
phet exhibit very little of the patriarchal simplicity 
of Mohammed and the early caliphs, and modern 
Mohammedan ‘society is very far removed from its 
prototype of Medina. Yet an attempt is made to 





retain the idea of a divine kingdom on earth; and 
just as a rabbinic Jew believes that the minutest | 
prescriptions of the Mishna can be referred back to | 
the written law, so the Muslim doctors appeal to the | 





* Garcin de Tassy, “ L'Islamisme d’aprés le Coran,”’ p. 158. 
t Syed Ameer Ali, “ Life of Mohammed,” pp. 187, 194. 
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Koran in support of the decisions at which they 
arrive on the complicated questiens of civil polity 
which a new order of things has produced. In our 
own day we have seen that the Sheikh-ul-Islam, or 
chief expounder of the faith, is, after all, the greatest 
power in what might at first be taken for a despotic 
government; and that the ’Ulama and Softa, or 
learned men and their scholars, are the true expo- 
nents of any public opinion that exists in a Moham- 
medan society. And all this is the case because 
Mohammed, as the apostle of God, laid down in the 
Koran certain rules, not only of private morality and 
religious ceremony, but also of social obligation and 
civil order, which form the outline of a permanent 
religious State. We cannot, therefore, have a com- 
plete conception of the religious system of Islam, 
without taking into account the moral, ceremonial, 
and civil prescriptions of the Koran, which havo 
given to the Mohammedan religion its enduring 
form as a sacred commonwealth. 

The main points of distinguishing practical reli- 
gion binding on individual Muslims are usually 
reckoned to be four—prayer, fasting, almsgiving, 
and the pilgrimage. 

1. The first of these holds a prominent place in the 
Koran: ‘ Prayer is His of right ... Unto God 
doth all in the heavens and on the earth bow down 
in worship, willingly or by constraint, their very 
shadows also morn and even” (Sura xiii. 15, 16). 
‘‘ Verily prayer restraineth from the filthy and the 
blameworthy; and assuredly the gravest duty is the 
remembrance of God” (xxix. 44). The actual times 
of prayer are only referred to in a general way in the 
Koran, and no doubt the practice assumed its definite 
form by degrees, but tradition has fixed five times in 
the course of the day at which it is to be offered, 
though few in modern times observe the duty at all 
these times. Connected with prayer is the ceremony 
of ablution prescribed in the Koran (v. 8, 9) and 
punctually observed by Mohammedans.* Ordinary 
daily prayer may be performed by individuals or 
companies, in the mosque or any clean place. It 
consists less in prayer, properly so called, than in 
certain ejaculatory forms of praise and adoration, 
with repetitions of some portions of the Koran, 
notably the opening Sura ; and provision is made for 
the worshipper offering up special petitions of his 
own. Special public prayer has been observed on 
Friday ever since the time that the prophet on that 
day halted in his flight near Medina and performed 
his devotions. On that day the mosque is generally 
frequented, but it is not incumbent on a Muslim to 
abstain from his ordinary employment except during 
the actual hour of prayer. There are also prayers 
for special occasions, as feast-days, funerals, and the 
like; and there are supererogatory prayers which it 
is considered a merit to recite. Mohammed did not 
encourage women to pray along with men; and the 
practice is for them to pray at home, or not at all. 
It is time, however, that people ceased saying that 





* For detailed descriptions of this and other ceremonies, which do not 
fall within the scope of the present papers, the English reader is referred 
to “ Sale’s Koran” (now in everybody’s hands), Prelim. Discourse, section 
iv, and also to Lane in his ‘‘ Modern Egyptians,” vol. i. ch. 3, and the 
Notes to his translation of ‘‘ The Thousand and One Nights.” 
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the Mohammedan religion teaches that ;romen have 
no souls, and no share in paradise, an assertion for 
which there is no foundation in the Koran, and 
which might as well be made in regard to most 
women in the East. The same reason that excludes 
women from public prayer, requires the worshipper 
to put away all finery and ornaments of dress, and to 
allow the eyes to rest on nothing that would distract 
the thoughts to earthly things. Mr. Lane, in his book 
on Modern Egytians, says: ‘“‘ The utmost solemnity 
and decorum are observed in their public worship . . . 
they appear wholly absorbed in the adoration of their 
Creator, humble and downcast, yet without affected 
humility or a forced expression of countenance.” 

2. In regard to fasting, Mohammed prescribed 
Sura ii. 179-184) that during the month of Rama- 
dhan, ‘‘in which the Koran was sent down to be 
man’s guidance and salvation,” believers should 
observe a strict abstinence from earliest dawn to the 
setting of the sun, such persons only as are sick, or 
on a journey, or otherwise incapacitated, being ex- 
cused on condition of their observing an equal num- 
ber of days at another time. Nothing more shows 


the power of Islam over its adherents than the rigid | 
observance of this yearly fast. The increase of luxury | 


has, indeed, in this and in other respects, broken 
down the simplicity of early times,* and by sleeping 
during the hours of the fast, richer Muslims turn 
night into day for a month, and observe the pre- 
cept in a way little irksome to the flesh. But the 
great majority in a Mohammedan country are too 
poor and too devout to do this; and that a people 
accustomed to drink water and smoke tobacco all the 
hours of the day can abstain from all kinds of re- 
freshment from daylight to dark for a whole month, 
and that often in the heat of summer, shows no little 
self-control. 

3. The giving of alms is regularly associated in the 
Koran with prayer and belief in the unseen, as an 
essential part of religion. 
which in itself is a good summary of Islam, opens 
with the words: ‘‘This book, there is no doubt 
regarding it, is a guidance to the God-fearing, who 
believe in the unseen, and observe prayer, and out of 
what We have bestowed on them expend [for God] ; 
and who believe in what hath been sent down to thee, 


and what hath been sent down before thee, and full | 


faith have they in the life to come.” So again: 
‘Fear God with all your might, and hear and obey ; 
and expend in alms for your soul’s weal: for whoso 
is saved from his own greed, these shall prosper. If 
ye lend God a generous loan, he will double it to 
you, and will forgive you, for God is grateful, kind”’ 
(Sura lxiv. 16, 17). 
and goods that ought to be given in charity was 


prescribed, and Mohammed and the earlier caliphs | 


acted as almoners for the poor: and though it is no 
longer a matter of formal regulation, the case of the 


widow and the orphan and the stranger, so often in- | 


culcated on them in the Koran, is not neglected by 
the Muslims. Among Oriental peoples generally, 
perhaps, the feeling of compassion for the distressed 
18 more a part of religion than in the West; and this 
feeling has been eminently fostered by the humane 
utterances of the Koran. Nowhere is a spirit of 
kindliness towards the poor, and compassion for the 


helpless, and regard for the life of the beast, seen in 
greater exercise than among Mohammedans. 

4. In appointing the pilgrimage to Mecca, Mo- 
hammed only adopted an old Arab custom. The 
idolaters were in the habit of compassing the Kaaba, 
and observing certain rites in the neighbourhood of 
the sacred places, and it suited his plan of uniting 
the people in Islam to incorporate the custom with a 
changed reference in the new faith. ‘‘[ Call to mind] 
when he assigned the site of the house to Abraham 
[and said], ‘Unite not aught with me in worship, 
and purify my house for those who go in procession 
round it, and who stand or bow in worship,’ and pro- 
claim to the people a pilgrimage. Let them come to. 
thee on foot, and on every fleet camel, arriving by 
every deep defile; that they may bear witness of its 
benefits to them; and may make mention of God’s 
name on the appointed days over the brute beasts 
with which he hath supplied them. Therefore eat 
thereof yourselves, and feed the needy, the poor. 
Then let them bring the neglect of their persons to a 
close, and pay their vows, and go in circuit round 





Thus the Second Sura, | 


The exact proportion of money | 


the ancient house’? (Sura xxii. 27-30). In these 
general expressions reference is made to the prac- 
tices, still observed, of compassing the Kaaba, visit- 
ing the various sacred spots in its neighbourhood, 
slaying the victims on the 10th of Dhul Hijjeh, and 
shaving the head, paring the nails, and so forth, in 
the valley of Mina.* 

A Mohammedan writer already quoted has spoken 
of this ceremony of the pilgrimage as a ‘ time- 
honoured Arabian custom,’’ which ‘‘ has breathed 
into Mohammed’s religion a freemasonry and brother- 
hood of faith, in spite of sectarian divisions ;” + anda 
popular English writer says all that can be said in 
favour of the practice of ‘‘ quaint rites which were 
old in Mohammed’s time,” and which perhaps ‘on 
the whole elevate rather than depress Mussulmans 
in the scale of humanity.’ { But actual acquaintance 
with those who have made the pilgrimage would 
lead one rather to subscribe to the sober observation 
of Sale, that ‘the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the 
ceremonies prescribed to those who perform it, are 
perhaps liable to greater exception than any other of 
Mohammed’s institutions; not only as silly and ridi- 
culous in themselves, but as relics of idolatrous 
superstition.”? Between the feeling that prompts an 
intelligent Christian to seek to enjoy ‘‘the sacred 
luxury of beholding the city over which the Saviour 
wept, and of gazing on the lake whereon he taught,” 
and the idea that the pilgrimage to such places is a 
religious and meritorious duty, there is a wide gulf; 
| and if the incidents and perils of the hajj, whether 
Muslim or Christian, do tend in any degree to foster 
‘¢a dauntless faith and heroic endurance, the sacri- 
fice of self, and the romance of danger,” experience 
will prove that the germs of those feelings are stifled 
by the fanaticism, self-righteousness, and bondage to 
the letter which are the common results of the cere- 
mony. The morals of all sacred cities are notoriously 
low, and among Mohammedans the character of one 
who has made the pilgrimage is proverbial. 

Besides these four great obligations on the Muslim, 
there are other injunctions and prohibitions laid 
down in the Koran. Thus, the drinking of intoxi- 
cating drinks is prohibited, among which it was 








* Among the Moors, as at Tangiers, a watchman with a loud trumpet 
calls and awakes people in time to get a hearty meal before dawn, or at 
appointed times of the night. At the end of Ramadan the trumpter goes 
round to collect gifts from those whom he has thus served as Veilleur. 
Our engraving is from a picture by M. Victor Eeckhout. 





* For details the reader may consult Sale, Prel. Disc., section 4; and 
Burton, ‘‘ Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina.” 

+ Syed Ameer Ali, “ Life of Mohammed,” p. 183. 

t Bosworth Smith, “‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” 2nd ed., 
\ pp. 168, 169. 
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long a matter of dispute whether coffee is included ; * 
so also the playing of games of chance, divination 
by arrows, and other superstitious practices of pre- 
Islamic times, are forbidden; as well as usury, the 
making of pictures, and the eating of blood, swine’s 
flesh, or whatever dies of itself, or has been strangled 
or offered to idols. There are also duties called 
imitative, founded on practices followed by the 
apostle, though not expressly enjoined, of which the 
rite of circumcision is the chief; and there are duties 
supererogatory, which it is meritorious to practise. 

It should, however, be observed that both Mo- 
hammed himself, and the teachers who succeeded 
him, declare emphatically that the mere outward act 
in all these observances is of no merit without the 
‘spirit. Thus the Koran: ‘‘ A kind speech and for- 

- giveness is better than alms followed by injury, and 

God is rich, clement. O ye who believe, make not 
your alms void. by reproaches and injury, like him 
who spendeth his substance to be seen of men, and 
believeth not in God and the latter day” (Sura ii. 
265, 266). ‘* By no means can the flesh (of sacrifices) 
reach unto God, neither their blood; but piety on 
your part reacheth him” (xxii. 38). ‘‘ There is no 
piety in turning your faces toward the east or the 
west; but he is pious who believeth in God and the 
last day, and the angels and the Scriptures and the 
prophets; who, for the love of God, disburseth his 
wealth to his kindred, and to the orphans and the 
needy and the wayfarer, and those who ask, and for 
ransoming ; who observeth prayer, and payeth the 
legal alms, and [ who is one of those who are | faithful 
to their engagements when they have engaged in 
them, and patient under ills and hardships, and in 
time of trouble. These are they who are just, and 
these are they who fear God” (ii. 172). So the 
Mohammedan doctors have spiritualised the most 
trivial ceremonies in a way that the most mystical 
Christian divines could not surpass, and declare re- 
peatedly that the only true purification is the purifi- 
cation of the heart and thoughts. 
be quite an erroneous impression to form of Islam to 
regard it as making religion consist in a round of 
formal ceremonial. The Koran is most unsparing in 
its condemnation of envy, hypocrisy, hatred, pride, 
vain-glory, uncharitable judgments, and such like, 
and as emphatic in insisting on the virtues of patience, 
gratitude, sincerity, and the fear of God; and Mo- 
hammedan moralists have specified, with casuistical 
minuteness, the sins of the ear and the eye, and 
other members of the body, which are to be avoided. 
It is true here, again, that Mohammedans have in 
‘many instances disjoined morality from faith, and 
made religion to consist in the mere performance of 
rites; but this is an accusation that may be brought 
against the professors of all religions, and the 
Mohammedans are at least not greater offenders in 
this respect than their neighbours, the Oriental Chris- 
tians. 

In regard to civil and criminal laws, it was not to 
be expected that a detailed code should be laid down 
in the Koran; and so, where its statements are not 
explicit, the jurists have fallen back upon tradition, 
the agreement of ancient authorities, and the analogy 
of former decisions. Old pre-Islamic custom had some 
influence on the form of Mohammedan legislation ; 
but the prevailing spirit is that of the Mosaic code, 





* The Wahhabees, the Puritans of Islam, are immoderate drinkers of 
coffee, though they entirely abjure tobacco.—Lane, ‘* Modern Egyptians,” 
vol. ii. p. 32. Palgrave, ‘‘ Central and Eastern Arabia,” vol. ii. p. 10. 


It would, indeed, 
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or the principle of the Jer talionis, restrained and 
administered by a qualified judge. Both in civil and 
criminal matters modifications have been introduced 
when there has been contact with European. civilisa- 
tion, and according to the exigencies of circumstances, 
and different schools of jurists have followed a more 
severe or more liberal interpretation of the Koran. 
But, on the whole, the tone of Islamic legislation, as 
between Muslim and Muslim, is fair and equitable ; 
and were it not for the prevalence of corruption in 
the administration and falsehood in witnesses—cor- 
ruptions much older in the East than the time of 
Mohammed—the Koran might be a good-enough 
statute-book for people living in the circumstances of 
those who profess it. Some of the leading features 
are worthy of mention. Thus a creditor is recom- 
mended to use great leniency towards a debtor, “‘ and 
if ye remit it as alms, it will be better for you.” In 
the matter of inheritance, a wife inherits one-eighth 
of her husband’s property if there is offspring, and 
one-fourth if there is none. The law of inherit- 
ance for the children, is that a son receives double 
the portion of a daughter, no exception being made in 
favour of the firstborn. The child of a concubine, if 
acknowledged by the father, inherits equally with the 
children of a wife ; and a man is not allowed, in any 
circumstances, to bequeath more than a third of his 
property, if he has lawful heirs. 

Among the distinguishing principles of Islamic 
legislation, the laws relating to marriage must be 
particularly mentioned, as these have greatly in- 
fluenced the condition of Mohammedan society. It 
is to be remembered here, again, that polygamy did 
not originate with Islam, being an old Arab custom 
which Mohammed undertook to regulate. Neither 
is his own practice allowed as an example, for he 
was specially exempted from the restrictions imposed 
on his followers. Whether he had indeed a higher 
idea of marriage than the one he accepted, and 
merely did the best he could, because he could not 
do all that he wished, it is needless to discuss, for 
we have no means of forming an opinion on the 
subject. But the mere quotation of the law shows 
that Islam has nothing in common with Christianity 
in the conception of marriage, and that the prophet 
has burdened his religion with a weight which his 
followers will not readily shake off. It runs as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘Of women who seem good in your eyes, 
marry two, or three, or four; and if ye fear that 
ye shall not deal equitably, then only one; or the 
slaves whom ye have acquired” (Sura iv. 3). By 
this law every Muslim may have four wives at most, 
and, according to the general interpretation of the 
last clause, concubines to any number. A modern 
apologist, admitting that polygamy is ‘‘a custom 
which, in our advanced times, is truly regarded as 
an unendurable evil,” endeavours to show that the 
qualification implied in such an expression as “‘if ye 
fear that ye shall not deal equitably, then only one,” 
points to monogamy as the ideal state before the 
prophet’s mind.* But it is doubtful if the words 
refer to anything beyond a man’s inability to main- 
tain several households. A similar limitation might 
be made in regard to the taking of one wife; and 
with the permission before him to take more, a mau 
who is so disposed will, it is to be feared, undertake 
the risk of ‘‘ dealing equitably.” It is no doubt the 
case that among Mohammedans monogamy is the 


<< 





* Syed Ameer Ali, “ Life of Mohammed,” pp. 217, 241. 
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rule, the exceptions being found either among those 
who are so poor that the labour of their wives is of 
some advantage to them, or those who are rich enough 
to afford to keep several wives as a luxury; but both 
exceptions only prove how low is the idea of the 
married state inspired by the Koran. The permis- 
sion of concubines proves the same thing, and still 
more is it proved i the law of divorce, which is 
allowed for any cause. On the whole, it cannot be 
said in favour of the Koran that it has tended to 
the amelioration of the condition of woman. Antar, the 
Arab model of chivalry, isa pre-Islamic character, and, 
judging from the popular romance that goes by his 
name, one would conclude that there was a freer 
intercourse between the sexes in those times than 
after the prophet appeared. While we freely admit 
that the low position of woman in Mohammedan 
countries is due not so much to the Koranic law of 
marriage as to the seclusion in which she has always 
been kept in the East, we cannot forget that the legis- 
lation of Mohammed not only does nat tend to break 
down this seclusion, but directly fosters it; for 
wherever the polygamous practices of Islam most 
prevail it will be found that the seclusion of women 
is most carefully guarded. 

The last feature that we notice in the common- 
wealth whose outlines were drawn at Medina, is the 
relation of the Muslim to the non-Muslim. We have 





already seen that the prophet’s teaching on this 
point varied with the success of Islam. The Koran, 
indeed, contains passages breathing the utmost tole- 
rance, together with others that might be construed 
into declaration of open war against all other creeds. 
Thus, in Sura ii. 59, ‘‘ Verily they who believe (?.e., 
Muslims), and they who follow the Jewish religion, 
and the Christians and the Sabeites, whosoever be- 
lieveth in God and the last day, and doeth that 
which is right, shall have their reward with the 
Lord; and fear shall not come upon them, neither 
shall they be grieved.”” And again: ‘‘ Dispute ye 
not, unless in kindhest sort, with the people of the 
book, save with such of them as have dealt wrong- 
fully [with you]: and say ye, ‘ We believe in what 
hath been sent down to us, and hath been sent down 
to you. Our God and your God is one, and to him 
are we self-surrendered (Muslims) (Sura xxix. 45). 
On the other hand, in Sura iii. 79, we read: ‘‘ And 
whoso desireth any other religion than Islam, it 
shall by no means,therefore be accepted of him, and 
in the next world he shall be among the lost.’ Most 
of the commentators consider that the milder passages 
are abrogated by the more intolerant. In point of fact 
we find that, as Mohammed’s power grew, the air of 
superiority towards other religions mcreased ; for in 
the later Suras, as ‘‘ God and his apostle” are more 
frequently conjoined in speaking of the faith, so 
‘‘those who fight in the way of God,” ‘those who 
fight for the religion,” are united with ‘those who 
observe prayer” and so forth in matters of practice. 
He was tolerant thus far, that ‘people of the 
book” were not to be forced to change their re- 
ligion, but when once his power was established he 
insisted upon all such paying tribute, and acknow- 
ledging their inferiority. The Sura which many 
believe to have been the last revealed, the only one 
—singularly enough—which does not begin with the 
usual formula, ‘‘In the name of God, the compas- 
sionate, the merciful,’’ contains these words: ‘‘ Make 
war upon such of those to whom the Scriptures have 
been given as believe not in God or the last day, and 
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who forbid not that which God and his apostle have for- 
bidden, and who profess not the profession of the truth, 
until they pay tribute out of hand, and they be 
humbled ” (Sura ix. 29). In regard to idolaters, the 
proceeding was to be still more severe. ‘‘ When the 
sacred months are passed, kill those who join other 
gods with God wherever ye find them; and seize them 
and besiege them, and lay wait for them with every 
kind of ambush; but if they repent and observe 
prayer, and pay the obligatory alms (in other words, 
if they embrace Islam), then let them go their way : 
verily God is gracious, merciful” (ix. 5). One of 
the best authorities on this subject, after a renewed 
careful study of the whole question, expresses his 
‘conviction that no precept is to be found in the 
Kur’an, which, taken with the context, can justify 
unprovoked war ;* yet it must be confessed that the 
words just quoted, when read in the light of the 
prophet’s own proceedings, and the history of the 
spread of Islam, may most easily be made to counte- 
nance such a war if it should be determined upon, 
and to turn any war into a war “in the path 
of God.’ There can be no doubt that, as in his 
later utterances Mohammed assigns to non-Muslims 
a lower place in the next world, so he took upon him 
also to assert the dominion of the Muslims in this 
world. Those who fought in the cause of God were 
promised paradise (Sura iv. 76); ‘‘slaughter” was 
declared ‘ better than seduction from the truth”? (ii. 
187); Arab idolatrous tribes were summarily ordered 
to embrace Islam or meet the sword, and even the 
Greek and Abyssinian Christian monarchs were sum- 
moned to the faith of Islam, and threatened with war 
on their refusal. It was nothing but the carrying 
out of this policy by his successors that gave to Islam 
its triumphs; and with this fact in view, enlightened 
Mohammedans may appeal in vain from the in- 
tolerant sayings of the successful apostle to the more 
tolerant maxims of the unpopular prophet, for the 
tendency in the minds of the uninstructed will be in 
the opposite direction. It is just at this point, we 
believe, that the greatest error and the deadliest 
danger of Islam will be’ found to lie. 





POLAND TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


OHN SOBIESKI, the patriot-king of Poland, was 
elected by popular acclamation in 1674. The 
fame of his great deeds being renowned throughout 
Christendom, our Charles 11 sent Lawrence Hyde, 
son of the Chancellor Clarendon, as Ambassador 
Extraordinary, to congratulate Sobieski on his elec- 
tion. The eloquent and witty Dr. South, who had 
been tutor to Hyde, accompanied him as chaplain. 
A letter, dated Dantzig, 1777, to Dr. Edward Pocock, 
of Oxford, contains South’s account of Poland. The 
remarks on the constitution and state of Poland 
show much penetration and good sense. His account 
of the customs and manners of the Poles is curious 
and amusing. Perhaps we may gather something of 
the true cause of the decline and fall of the old king- 
dom from this record of the life of the people. 


Both men and women are extravagant to the last 
degree, insomuch that some among them will have 
fifty suits of clothes at once, all as rich as possible. 








* Lane, “ Modern Egyptians,” vol. i. p. 117, note ; newest edition. 
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But what shows their prodigality much more is, that 
they will have their servants go almost as well clad 
as themselves, whereby they generally waste away 
their estates in a short time, and are reduced to great 
poverty and want. As to their dwelling-places, they 
never live above stairs, and their houses are not 
united; the kitchen is on one side, the stable on 
another, the house on another, and the gate in the 
front ; all which make a court, either square or round. 

The inside of these houses is generally hung with 
tapestry, or arras, and all the rest of their household 
stuff proportionably suitable. Yet towards Tartary 
they have little or no rich furniture, and the gentry 
content themselves with a few small beds, with 
taffeta curtains, just enough to lodge their families; 
for, if any go to lie at their houses, they for the most 
part carry their beds along with them. Though it 
be extreme cold in Poland, yet will almost every one 
of these gentry have a bagnio in his house, in which 
the women have their separate apartments. There 
are likewise public baths in every city and town for 
the use of the common people, which they frequent 
not only in summer, but also in winter, from the use 
of which, in all probability, it happens that the 
Polish children seldom break out in their head or 
face, and that not one of a thousand is distorted, 
crooked, or ill-shaped, as in other countries. 

The Poles are generally so great admirers of 
splendour and show that their ladies scarce stir out 
of doors, though little farther than across the way, 
without a coach and six horses, either to church or 
to visit a neighbour; but the men for the greatest 
part go on horseback, and rarely on foot, which they 
look upon as ignoble. When the gentry of either 
sex go abroad at night, they have twenty-four or 
more white wax flambeaux carried before their coach. 
Women of quality, for the generality, have their 
trains borne up by he- or she-dwarfs ; they have also 
an old woman with them, which they call their gover- 
nante, and an old gentleman usher, whose office it is 
to follow their coach on foot, and to help them out 
of it when they alight; though the reason of these 
two old people waiting on them does not proceed 
from any jealousy in their husbands, as in most of 
the Eastern countries, since the Polish ladies are 
generally very modest, and do not at all abuse the 
great liberty that is allowed them. 

As the Poles bear their own losses and suffer all 
disasters with a great deal of temper, so likewise 
they regard the miseries and misfortunes of others 
with the same indifference ; for they will often stand 
and see a house burn, without offering in the least to 
lend a helping hand to quench the fire. Neither are 
they more indulgent to their children, or, on the 
contrary; the children to their parents, both of whom 
are reciprocally suffered to continue slaves to the 
Tartars when but a small sum of money would pur- 
chase their redemption. 

As to their marriages, it must first be observed 
that the feasts of those gentry always last three 
days, be they that make them either poor or rich, 
wherefore they are necessarily exceeding expensive, 
since, if a lady give in matrimony any one of her 
waiting-maids, she generally expends as much as for 
one of her daughters, an instance of which I saw at 
court, during my Lord Ambassador Hyde’s stay at 
Zolkiew, when the queen celebrated the nuptials of 
one cf her maids of honour after this manner. The 
first and second day she gave a very magnificent 
feast, for which purpose a large hall was pitched 
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upon, where three tables were placed. At the first 
sat the king and queen, in a manner that both faced 
the entrance into the hall. Next the queen sat the 
couple that were to be married, and next to the king 
the Pope’s Nuncio, and Archbishop of Gnesna, with 
the foreign ambassadors. At the two other tables, 
extending the whole length of the hall, were placed 
all the ladies, senators, and officers, except only such 
as attended upon the king and queen, all ranked 
according to their respective precedence. 

This feast began both days precisely at four in the 
afternoon, and lasted to the same hour of the next 
morning; and it was observable that the senators 
ate very little, but drank Hungarian wine to an im- 
moderate degree; nor did the bishops themselves 
show any great tokens of continence, they leaving 
their seats very often to go up to the king’s table 
and drink his majesty’s health on their knees. The 
ladies, out of modesty, only touched the tops of the 
glasses with their lips, and so sat them down before 
them, or poured them into their plates, in such a 
manner that abundance more wine was spilt than 
drunk by them. 

When they had sitten about five or six hours at 
table, the violins and a little sort of portable organ 
began to strike up, and then they spent the rest of 
the time in dancing. In this exercise everybody 
joined, and even I myself, who have no manner of 
relish for such unedifying vagaries, had a Madonna 
put into my hand by the Bishop of Plosko, whom I 
had the honour, as domestic chaplain to the ambas- 
sador from the King of Great Britain, to sit next to. 
Those that began this whimsical way of shaking thé 
feet were the most ancient serfators and old ladies, 
who moved slowly about, like so many friars and 
nuns in procession; yet, though the dance began 
with such gravity and formality, it was ended with 
a great deal of hurry and confusion. 

On the second day all the guests presented the 
bride with something new, and none gave less than 
a piece of plate; which presents were all made in 
the presence of the queen, it being the custom to 
perform this ceremony just before they sit down to 
table. These made a good part of*the bride’s portion. 

On the third day the espousals were. solemnised 
after this manner. All the guests accompanied the 
bridegroom and bride on horseback to church, as 
likewise in their return home. During all the time 
of their going and coming the trumpets sounded 
from the balconies on each side of the way. When 
the bride had been conducted to her husband’s house, 
where a noble entertainment had been prepared, she, 
at the departure of the company after dinner was 
ended, fell a-crying, it being the custom, it seems, in 
Poland for maids to weep at that time, and to seem 
concerned for fear they should be thought impudent 
and immodest. 

The men and women that stand godfathers and 
godmothers together at christenings are thencefor- 
ward deemed to be cousins and relations, though 
they were not so before, and consequently cannot be 
married to each other without a dispensation from 
the bishop of the diocese. 

The ceremonies of burial also in Poland are usually 
celebrated with so great pomp and magnificence that 
one would rather take them for triumphs than inter- 
ments. At these the corpse, having been put into a 
velvet coffin, with large, thick silver plates at each 
corner, is placed in a hearse or chariot with six 
horses, all covered with black housings. The coffin 
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has a large black velvet pall thrown over it, with a 
cross of red satin in the middle, and six long black 
silk tassels hanging down from it, which are borne 
by as many of the deceased’s domestics, all in close 
mourning. Before the chariot march several priests, 
monks, and a great number of people, each of them 
carrying a white wax torch lighted in his hand; 
next to whom, and immediately before the corpse, 
come three men on horseback, who carry the arms 
of the deceased, viz., his sword, his lance, and his 
dart. The procession thus set out, moves very 
slowly, so that they always come late to church. 
After the burial-service is over, those that carried 
the arms enter the church on horseback, and, furiously 
riding up to the coffin, break them thereupon, after 
which the body is interred. Then they return to the 
house, where there is always a very sumptuous 
supper prepared, at which not only the lay guests 
drive away sorrow, by swilling to excess, but force 
the clergy to the same acts of intemperance. 

I shall close all with the customs and manners 
of travelling in Poland; as an introduction to which 
you are to understand that there are scarce any 
inns in that country, except those the natives call 
karczmas, where travellers are obliged to lodge 
with the cattle. These inns, or rather, long stables, 
are all built up with boards, and covered with straw. 
Within there is no furniture, neither are there any 
windows, but all the light comes in either at holes 
made by the weather or the crevices of ill-joined 
boards.. It is true, at the farther end they have a 
little chamber with a fire-hearth; but, to make an 
abatement for that, there is no lodging in it, because 
of the gnats, fleas, bugs, and especially the noisome 
smell, that incommodes it. For if they happen to 
have a little window there (which is a rarity if they 
do), yet they never open it, though the weather be at 
its extremity of heat; so that strangers choose to lie 
in the aforesaid stable, where the gospodarz, or inn- 
keeper, lodges himself and his family, rather than to 
be suffocated by the stink and smell of so close aiid 
small a room. In the long room there is also an 
intolerable smell, occasioned by a parcel of rotten 
cabbages, which those people always keep by them. 
And this, though it may be agreeable enough to the 
natives, who are used to it, yet to strangers it must 
be very offensive. 

In the inns or stables there are no tables or beds, 
except one of the last in the little room just men- 
tioned, which nobody cares to lie in, because they 
can have no sheets but what are as coarse as sack- 
cloth, and have been often lain in before. Neither 
is the straw in the stable much better, because (even 
of that) every company cannot have fresh; for the 
gospodarz, after his guests are gone, generally 
gathers it up and preserves it for new-comers. Yet 
is it, in this condition, preferable to the bed, by 
reason that he most commonly airs it after it has 
been used. 

By reason of this ill entertainment on the roads, 
all travellers in this country are obliged to have a 
calash with two horses, wherein they carry all their 
necessaries and provisions. Their beds, quilts, 
bolsters, sheets, and the like, are generally packed 
up in a large serge bag, which afterwards serves 
them instead of a seat in their leathern convenience. 
They must provide also for the belly, by a case of 
bottles wherein to put the drink they make use ef on 
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Poland must, as it were, tortoise- or Tartar-like, carry 
his whole house with him, and, besides, undergo 
not a few incommodities to boot. However, when a 
man is provided as above, he may travel at a very 
inconsiderable expense; for lodging, as indeed it 
ought, costs but very little, and there is nothing to 
pay for anything else, because it cannot be got; the 
reason, I suppose, being, that the gentry of the 
country never offer to pay for what they call for, 
since there is no way to force them to it. So that 
when they ask for anything, the gospodarz always 
puts them off with a ‘Nie musz” (#.¢., “I have 
nothing”). Yet, nevertheless, when they have any- 
thing to spare, they will freely give part of it to 
strangers; though generally, there being but few 
travellers in that country, they provide only for their 
own families. Therefore, when travellers happen to 
be in want of provisions, they are used to apply 
themselves to the devour, or lord of the village, who 
forthwith supplies them gratis. 

Poland being for the most part a flat and cham- 
pagne country, a calash and two horses will:rid a 
great deal of ground there inaday. Some of the 
gentry are so provident as to drive their own calashes 
themselves, but of these there are but few, stateliness 
being more in vogue with them than to suffer them 
to stoop to an employ fit for their meanest servants. 
When they come to the inn, they generally put their 
horses to grass, because the gospodarz will not be 
easily induced to trust them for hay. There are 
some, likewise, that travel on horseback, with a quilt 
for their bed, about a foot and a half broad, laid 
under their saddle. They commonly employ the 
gospodarz to fetch them in beer, bread, and whatever 
else they have occasion for, and which service he is 
not to refuse at his peril. 

He that travels in winter will find it a very hard 
thing to rest a-nights, especially on holidays, because 
then all the peasants of the village are gathered 
together to carouse and make merry in that long 
room where you are obliged to lodge for want of a 
fire elsewhere, for at that time there is no sleeping 
without. Nay, as I said before, scarce with it; 
though men are commonly weary when they come off 
a journey, these men making such a continued din 
in your ears with their excessive singing and dancing 
about the room, which none perform more awk- 
wardly, there being a custom of rewarding a hard 
drinker here in Poland by presenting him with a 
shirt, frock, handkerchief, and the like. 

Yet, notwithstanding this vice, to which they are 
most unmercifully addicted, I may affirm that, as to 
the character of the Poles in general, they exceed all 
the nations of Europe in vivacity of spirit, strength 
of body, and length of life, which cannot be occa- 
sioned by their climate, because the Swedes, Musco- 
vites, and Germans live all under the same parallel, 
and yet enjoy not the like vigour and health, and 
therefore must proceed,— . 

First, from their diet, which, as to meat, is gene- 
rally fresh roasted flesh (for they scarce ever eat any 
boiled or salt, which causes the scurvy), and fowl, 
which increases the volatile and hard salts, and gives 
being to their vigour of body and soul. 

Secondly, from their drink, which is spirituous and 
strong, being chiefly Hungarian wine burnt, or 
aniseed-water, both which they guzzle down in 
great quantities almost all day long ; the poorer sort 





the road, and a basket for their meat, bread, etc. 
Thus you may perceive that one that travels in 





having a liquor distilled from wheat, oats, or barley, 
which the gentry rectify with aniseeds or aromatics. 
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Thirdly, from their living hardly, for they hate 
effeminacy, and a poor country cottage pleases them 
as well as a palace, and they frequently weave 
tapestry and arras as they travel along the road. 
Nay, many of them will sleep in time of frost and 
snow without any bed or other conveniency; and the 
little children, two months after they have been born, 
have been carried about stark naked in that season. 

Fourthly, from hunting, which is very much in use 
with them, they being expert in horsemanship to the 
greatest perfection. 

Fifthly, from other exercises, as dancing, leaping, 
vaulting, jumping. They are likewise exceedingly 
given to talking, wherewith they agree with the 
French. 

Sixthly, their hard beds, fasting, and temperance 
in eating very much contribute towards their long 
lives, for hard beds knit their joints, and temperance 
at meals revives their spirits. Their slaves among 
them have no beds, and the masters seldom use any- 
thing but quilts. 

Seventhly, their health, vigour, and long lives may 
reasonably receive an addition from their great 
freedom and privileges, for where a slavish depen- 
dence hebetates and blunts the mind, and conse- 
quently enervates the body, liberty exhilarates the 
one, and by that means strengthens the other. 





Autumn eaves. 


Fast fall the leaves—the sturdy trees 

Will soon stretch forth their branches bare, 
Their cov’ring gone—no warmer garb 

Need they to brave the keener air. 


Unlike frail man, who well prepares 
For Nature’s change of every kind, 
Fearless they stand to face the storm, 
Or bend beneath the driving wind. 


Whilst their brown leaves, all tinged with gold, 
Shine brightest ere their colour flies, 

E’en as the fast-expiring flame 

Flickers its brightest ere it dies ! 


Poor leaves! their forms we, ruthless, crush, 
And love to hear the crackling sound ; 

But soon steal o’er us memories sad, 

As we stride o’er the withering ground. 


Though the red Sun beam bright o’erhead, 
Tinting those leaves with ruddier glow ; 
Oft, as we mark their sad decay, 
Unbidden tears will freely flow. 


’Tis not our fleeting years we mourn, 
But perished Hopes are seared and dead, 
Like those poor leaves that lay around, 
Or those that trembling hang o’erhead. 


Then speaks a voice within our hearts, 
And chides us for those foolish tears : 

** A few short months and other leaves 
Shail bloom when gentle Spring appears.” 


Thus whispers Hope, ‘‘ Let not the past 
E’er blind thee to the joys there are, 
If thou but seek them from within, 
Then every season brings its share !”” 
LEWIS NOVRA,. 





Barieties, 


Stamp Parcet Rates.—On the Midland Great Western of 
Ireland, one of the best-managed lines in the kingdom, a system 
of parcel-carriage at low uniform rates, by prepaid stamp affixed, 
has been successfully in use. Sir Ralph Cusack, the chairman 
of that company, has been trying to induce the Postmaster- 
General to adopt the parcel stamp as a national system. Even 
without government sanction, the directors of the great railways 
might easily introduce a uniform stamp parcel rate. If not 
exceeding threepence or fourpence for two or three pounds, the 
profits would certainly be large. The present system of ‘‘ Van 
Parcels” works well, but is not ave largely by the general 
public, from the trouble of inquiries, and booking, and various 
rates according to weight and distance. Prepaid stamp rates 
would save all trouble, and secure large business. 


THIERS AS A REPUBLICAN.—Before the death of M. Thiers 
all Frenchmen had come to regard him as the type of a Repub- 
lican patriot. Whatever had been his historic prejudices, or 
whatever were still his personal preferences, his true patriotism 
led him honestly to avow himself a Republican. - ‘‘It is the 
Republic,” he said, ‘*‘ which diviees us least, and which alone is 

ossible.” In one of the very latest of his public utterances, 
nis words to the same effect are weighty and memorable. It 
was in‘response to an address from the municipality of St. Ger- 
main, which concluded with these words: ‘* Your name is the 
rallying point of all Republicans, now justly anxious at seeing 
the regrettable tendencies of the government, in the absence of 
any elected body to control it.” M. Thiers, in response, said : 
** As I have frequently repeated for many years, I regard the 
Republic as the only government possible in France. Those 
who, unable to put anything else in its place, try to impede its 
progress, are the real disturbers, the real anarchists, from whom 
France will very soon require an account for the moral and 
material damage which she has suffered this year. Reckon, 
therefore, on my constant support of the Republic ; but allow 
me at the same time to profess equal constancy to my original 
epithet ‘Conservative,’ for it is necessary for the consolidation 
of the Republic that it should be reassuring as well as liberal. 
Observe the progress which our opinions have made this year. 
Well, that is due to the calm and firmness of the country. Let 
us_persevere in this attitude. Let us continue calm and reso- 
lute, and we shall succeed.” The grand and peaceful spectacle 
at his funeral bore testimony to the lofty patriotism which for 
the time silenced the clamour of faction and party. (For por- 
trait and memoir of M. Thiers, see ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1870.) 


Tue TELEPHONE.—The telephone consists of a strong ordinary 
magnet, to the two extremities or poles of which are attached 
properly-insulated ~—— wires. Just in front of the extre- 
mities of the magnet there is a thin plate of iron, and in front 
of this again there is the mouth-piece of a speaking-tube. By 
this last the sounds which it is desired to transinit are collected 
and concentrated, and falling on the metal plate cause it to 
vibrate. These vibrations, in their turn, excite in the two 
wires electric currents, which correspond exactly with the vibra- 
tions, that is, with the original sounds. If, now, the two wires 
are connected with an ordinary line of telegraph, specially insu- 
lated for the purpose, the sounds can be transmitted to any 
distance, and, on arriving at their destination, are reproduced in 
a aca similar apparatus. Already there are varieties of the 
telephone, but this is its essential nature. 


PoPULATION OF THE Worutp.—The unity of the human 
family is an accepted scientific truth. Although there are 
infinite diversities in men, differences, not only in rank but in 
character, there was never such equality between man and man as 
was passionately asserted at the French revolution. No single 
nationality is in the same stage of civilisation as the rest, yet 
there is a unity of plan, of structure, faculty, passion, sense, and 
intellect, in individuals and in nations. The population of the 
world was estimated by Mr. M‘Culloch, in 1841, at 800,000,000 ; 
others raised the numbers to 1,000,000,000, but the more recent 
estimates of Behm and Wagner make the population of the 
world 1, 424,000,000. The population of Europe and of America 
is known by the censuses to be increasing, and it is probable 
that there was some, though not a corresponding increase in 
Asia and Africa.—Dr. William Farr, F.R.S. 
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